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WOODFIELD AND STANLEY 


WE WISH TO SELL YOU THE BEST BOOKS 
and in our effort to do this we carry a 
stock which we have reason to believe 
is the best in this country so farjas 
quality is concerned. Discriminating 
buyers of children’s books turn to us 
knowing that the worth-while books they 
are seeking are on our shelves. And 
what of the others, the not quite so 
good books? We assure you that]jthey 
are all examined by our staff with critical 
judgment. If they pass theYtest, all 
well and good. They take their place 
on our shelves and in our regular stock 
lists. 
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DIANA ROSS 


This enchanting book is set in a timeless 
land where live Miss Pussy, who is no 
stranger, for many stories about her have 
been broadcast, and the impudent monkey 
Jackanapes. They wear beautiful 
clothes, they talk in lovely words; and 
they do wonderful things, charged and 
surcharged with magic. 


8s. 6d. net 


LUTTERWORTH PRESS 














For Autumn Publication 


PETS USUAL AND UNUSUAL 
MAXWELL KNIGHT 


An informal account of their habits and how to care for 
them, 
Illustrated 15s. net. 


THE HUNTER’S CAVE 


GERALDINE ELLIOT 


A further collection of stories, based on the folk tales of 
Central Africa. 


Illustrated by Sheila Hawkins, about 10s. 6d. net. 


BUNKLE GETS BUSY 


M. PARDOE 


A new Bunkle book involving escape and pursuit from 
Geneva to the Pyrenees. 


Illustrated by Julie Nield, about 8s. 6d. net. 


THE SANFIELDS AT ROCKYBECK 
BERTHA LONSDALE 


The first novel for children by the well-known writer for 
Children’s Hour. 


Iliustrated by Wendy Koop, about 8s. 6d. net. 


THE LEGEND OF NORTHGATE FARM 
E. C. BURCHART 
A family story about hidden treasure on a country farm. 
Illustrated by Wendy Koop, about 7s. 6d. net. 


The following books by Aubrey de Selincourt are now 
available in cheap editions at 5s. net. 


Family Afloat Three Green Bottles 
One Good Tern One More Summer 


Calicut Lends A Hand 








ROUTLEDGE and KEGAN PAUL 























Selections for the Junior Shelf 





WE GO TO PARIS Mary Dunn 


This is the first of a new series in which Mary Dunn 
will take young readers to several European capitals, 
introducing places and persons of interest. 8/6 net 


THIS IS INDIA Mary Carter 


This series of stories by the author of Friends of Empire 
is told as seen by youngsters on visits to India. The 
young reader learns something of places and customs in 
each tale. Fully illustrated. 6/- net 


CANTERING THROUGH Karin Nowak 


A story of ponies and horses written when the author was 
only fourteen and intended for her contemporaries. 
Illustrated. 5/- net 


ADVENTURES OF AMBROSE 


Rosemary Anne Sisson 
A new and exciting work among animal stories for young 
children. Highly commended by readers of the MS.., 
Fully illustrated. 6/- net 


STRATFORD ADVENTURE - 
Agnes Furlong 


Boys and girls will very much enjoy this mystery story 
centred around the Shakespeare Festival and based on a 
scholarly and worthwhile idea. Fully illustrated. 7/6 net 





GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 























WARNE 


Thrilling full-length stories for boys 
by the best authors 


THE COMING OF A KING 


By I. 0. EVANS 
This very unusual story, set in prehistoric times, presents 
a vivid imaginative picture of the life of primitive man, 
beset as it was with all manner of terrors. in the shape of 
ogres, wild beasts and hostile tribes. 


JOHN OF THE FAIR 


By ARTHUR GROOM 
Gay Regency days is the setting for this stirring story. 
John Claydon supposed son of a travelling herb-dealer, 
sets out to prove his right to his real name and inheritance. 
Many adventures and near misfortunes befall him before 
at last he can claim his own. 


The above story to be Televised on August 9th and 12th 


THE MYSTERY OF THE SANTA CRUZ 


By JAMES M. DOWNIE 
To be confronted at sea by a schooner without a crew 
would seem an adventure to most boys, but for Keith and 
Roy, this was only the beginning of many thrills. Pitting 
their strength and courage against a murderous pirate they 
succeed in outwitting their enemies. 7s. net eacn 


Outstanding illustrated stories for boys and girls 


PATSY THE SECOND 


By KATHLEEN O’FARRELL 
Pat was furious when she learnt she was to be ‘packed 
off to Ireland”’ for her summer holiday, but the magic of 
Ireland and the charm of her people cast their spell, and 
she grows to love this fascinating country. 


TOWPATH TAD 


By KATHLEEN FOYLE 
The story of Tad—a young orphan—and the charm of life 
- and work on the waterways of Ireland. Through Tad’s 
eyes the author shows us the fresh beauty of the Irish 


countryside, 6s. net each 
All titles to be published in July. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. LTD. 
1, BEDFORD COURT, LONDON, W.C2 
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Coming July 
DALE COLLINS 


Coral Sea Adventure 


Excitement and discovery among the tropical 
seas and islands of the Great Barrier Reef. 


Illus. 9s. 6d. 


Coming Late Summer 


ALISON UTTLEY 


Going to the Fair 
Toad’s Castle 


Two new titles in the Little Brown Mouse Series. 
Illustrated in full colour. 4s. each. 


RUTH AINSWORTH’S 


‘Listen with Mother’ 
Tales 


Some of the most popular stories from one of 
radio’s most popular programmes. 
Illus. by Astrid Walford. About 6s. 


Adventures in Science 


Topical articles, stories, careers, puzzles and 
problems. Many line drawings and diagrams ; 
12 pages of photographs. Ideal for the 
scientifically-minded schoolboy. About 15s. 









SHOE 





First Year Up 


D. W. Hackman 


A light-hearted story of the ups and 
downs of training college life, and of 
the students’ experiences of teaching 
among the tough little urchins. 
With 27 drawings by the Punch 
artist W. A. SILLINCE. 8s. 6d. net 


The Cave 
Richard Church 


‘Satisfying in every respect .. . the 
story is credible, exciting, and in- 
teresting. Older boys and those 
girls who like boys’ books will find 
here a story ,worth attention and 
concentration.’ Junior Bookshelf. 
Illustrated by CLARKE HUTTON. 
8s. 6d. net 


Roly’s Dogs 
Kitty Barne 


*One of the doggiest stories ever 
written. Animal lovers of ages 
will adore this book.’ 
Manchester Guardian Weekly. 
Illustrated by ALICE MOLONY. 
8s. 6d. net 


‘An edition to be proud of.’ 
olkard, etc. Size 8 by 5% in. 


New Children’s Books 


Four Rode Home 


Primrose Cumming 
A tale of four young people on a 
riding tour across country from the 
New Forest to Romney Marsh, and 
of many adventures on the way. 
With line illustrations by coL. M. 
TULLOCH. 8s. 6d. net 


The Seventh Pig 


Patricia Lunch 
By the author of King of the Tinkers. 
‘Nineteen fairy tales... extremely 
well told by a master at recapturing 
the Irish character and landscape. 
The 67 drawings by J. Sullivan help 


pw with the atmosphere.’ The 
imes Lit. Supp. 8s. 6d. net 
= 
The House in 
Cornwall 
Noel Streatfeild 
New edition of the successful 


‘thriller.’ A lively and exciting tale 
about four children, a sinister dic- 
tator, and an intimidating uncle. 
Illustrated by D. L. MAYS. 7s. 6d. net 





Children’s Illustrated Classics 


Junior Bookshelf. Each with 8 colour 
= and numerous line drawings by such artists as S. van Abbé, Charles 


8s. 6d. net per vol. 






































Stevenson’s TREASURE ISLAND; Alcott’s LITTLE WOMEN; Hughes’s TOM 
BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS; MacDonald’s THE PRINCESS AND THE GOBLIN 
(1 vol. )» THE Pag mee AND CURDIE (1 vol.); Ballantyne’s THE CORAL 

la Oman’s ROBIN HOOD; Hawthorne’s A WONDER BOOK 
(1 vol. j, TANGLEWOOD TALES (1 vol.); Anna Sewell’s BLACK BEAUTY; 
SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON; GRIMMS’ FAIRY TALES; Johanna Spyri’s HEIDI; 
Selma Lagerlif’s WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF NILS. 


Tales for Children from Many Lands 


Each with 8 full-page colour illustrations by such artists as Arthur 
Rackham, Charles d,etc. 6 vols. 6d. net per vol. 
KING ARTHUR AND HIS ROUND TABLE told by Beatrice Clay; GULLIVER’s 
TRAVELS by Jonathan Swift; ENGLISH FAIRY TALES told by Ernest and 
Grace Rhys; THE WATER BABIES by Charles Kingsley; PINOCCHIO by 
Collodi; PERRAULT’S FAIRY TALES. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue of Children’s Books 
Publishers : ]. M. Dent & Sons Ltp., Bedford St., London, W.C,2 




























COLLINS 


CROWN LIBRARY 


“A series of novels which have already proved their 
popularity are now re-issued in an agreeable format 
with adequate illustrations at a moderate price. All 
these books are good of their kind.”’ 


—THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


NOVELS AVAILABLE 5s. EACH 
Noel Streatfeild The Children of Primrose Lane 
Norman Collins Black Ivory 
Violet Needham The House of the Paladin 
Joan Selby-Lowndes Mail Coach 
Olivia Fitz Roy The House in the Hills 


Roderick Haig-Brown Starbuck Valley Winter 
3 FURTHER VOLUMES IN SEPTEMBER 





' COLLINS ONE-VOLUME 


TUDOR SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by Prof. PETER ALEXANDER of Glasgow Uni- 
versity, this is the first new text of the complete 
works to be published for 50 years and includes in 
one volume all the plays and all the sonnets in 1408 
well laid-out pages. An indispensable book to all 
those concerned with the teaching of Shakespeare. 15s. 


COLLINS 
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A Note to Librarians 


A library list containing a selected number of Oxford books 
for children and young people is to be issued in the late 
summer. The books included have been chosen on grounds 
of content, illustration, and production generally, and are 
those which we consider to be essential for all children’s 
libraries of whatever scope or size. The selection has been 





made chiefly for recreational reading, but a number of 
non-fictional titles and reference books published by the 
Clarendon Press have been included. The list will be revised 
from time to time to include outstanding new books, and 
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we shall welcome advice or suggestions from librarians. 


The 1951-52 Oxford catalogue of children’s books will also be 
issued shortly. {{ The illustration by Richard Kennedy at the top of 
the page is from Timpetill, by Manfred Michael, to be published 
in the Autumn at 8s 6d net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Mike Mulligan and His Steam Shovel 
VIRGINIA LEE BURTON 


This is the best of Virginia Lee Burton’s books. 


The bright colours 


and unusual layout of the pages are immediately attractive to young 
readers, and the story of how Mike and his steam shovel, Mary Ann, 
stick together through thick and thin makes enchanting reading. 


The Young Brahms 


A new volume in the popular Great Musicians Series is always a treat 


for those who know this collection of children’s biographies. 


Fully illustrated. A re-issue. 


8/6 


SYBIL DEUCHER 


This 


new volume tells the story of Brahms’ childhood and early successes, 


and includes many of his best-known pieces. 


FABER AND FABER ~- 


24 RUSSELL SQUARE - 


Illustrated. 


10/6 


LONDON, W.C.1 
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Boys 9-15 years 





BERENGER’S TOUGHEST 
CASE 
Douglas V. Duff 6s. 6d, net 
HELD TO RANSOM 
Percy F, Westerman 


7s. 6d. net 
ALVACORE’S ISLAND 
J. M. Downie 6s, 6d. net 
PORPOISE BAY 
A. H. Pearce 5s, net 





Girls 9-15 years 





THE RELUCTANT 
SCHOOLGIRL 


Nancy Breary 7s. 6d. net 
ALISON’S POACHING 

ADVENTURE 

Sheila Stuart 6s, 6d. net 


THE MYSTERY OF BEACON 
HILL 
Monica Marsden 5s. 6d. net 


KIDNAPPED IN KANDY 
Margaret Ruthin 5s. 6d. net 





. BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 16/18 WILLIAM IV STREET, CHARING CROSS, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 
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ASKEWS OF PRESTON 


The firm whose reputation stands second 
to none as suppliers of library books for young 


Large and varied selection. 


JAMES ASKEW & SON, LTD. 
CORPORATION ST. — 





people of all ages. 








Immense 


spacious showrooms. Inspection 


cordially invited. 


PRESTON 
TEL. 5049 























EDMUND WARD 


16 NEW STREET LEICESTER 





WORLD EDITION 








’ = . . 
An | Hans Christian Andersen: Fairy Tales 
s An important new translation by R. P. KEIGWIN, the well-known 
Cmpartans English-Danish scholar, which will restore Andersen’s work to the high 
publishing lace in literature which it deserves. This edition, issued from Odense in 
Yenmark, the home of Andersen, is under the expert supervision of 
event Svend Larsen, Director of the Andersen Museum. It contains 55 black- 
and-white illustrations reproduced from the originals by Vilhelm 
Pedersen, Andersen’s own choice as an illustrator for his Tales. 
Size 6 x 34 in., full cloth, 395 pages, illustrated, individually boxed 10/6 net 
GOLDEN LEGEND SERIES 
of | Sir Lancelot From Sik THOMAS MALORY’S 
Knights ‘*Morte d’ Arthur” and other sources 
8 by B. KENNEDY COOKE 
and their A most readable account of the adventures of that gallant and chivalrous 
. knight of King Arthur’s Court. A fascinating and exciting story in the 
Chivalry true tradition of Malory’s masterpiece. 
Crown 8vo, full cloth, 192 pages, illustrated after water-colours by 
W. RUSSELL FLINT, R.A. 7/6 net 
Well ola | Bruno Bear 
seal by HUGH GARDNER and illustrated by HARRY ROUNTREE 
A delightfully humorous tale of a lovable little brown bear who sets out 
illustrated in search of adventure and finds it among his many fri \e 








Illustrated throughout by a famous animal-artist. 
Demy 8vo, full cloth, 128 pages, illustrated in colour, pencil and wash 8/6 net 















































“ Exactly right for the older groups "— 


—it is The Times Educational Supplement speaking of the now 
famous Young Traveller Series. By way of exciting narrative this 
popular series gives a clear picture of other lands and peoples. 
The books are well illustrated and sell at only 7s. 6d. each. So far 
published: The Young Traveller in South Africa, in U.S.A., in 
Holland, in Australia, in New Zealand, in India and Pakistan, in 
Canada, in Switzerland. And we have just published— 


The Young Traveller in China by Evelyn Roberts 


* 7 7 


Enjoying Books by Geoffrey Trease 

An exciting new book for young people (12-16 years), for teachers 
and librarians: the latest edition to the Excursions Series, 
providing a finger-post to the pleasure of a lifetime. 

The Excursions series exists to teach young people discrimina- 
tion in the arts and other social activities. 

In addition to Mr. Trease’s book the series now includes Going 
to the Cinema, Going into the Country, Enjoying Paintinys , 
(8s. 6d. with colour plates), Going to the Ballet, Going to the 
Theatre and Going to a Concert. Fully illustrated. 7s. 6d. each net. 


‘ Published by Phoenix House Ltd. 
Phoenix 
Ole RPAS Obtainabdle through your usual supplier. 
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Announcing 


WRITING AND CRITICISM : 
A Book For Margery Bianco 


Edited by 


ANNE CarRROLL Moore and BERTHA MAHONEY MILLER 
PRICE 24/- 


Best known for her “ Velveteen Rabbit,” “The Little 
Wooden Doll” and “All About Pets,” Margery Williams 
Bianco as writer and critic contributed much to the 
development of children’s book. Born in London in 1881, 
her early years were spent in England. Later she made 
her home in many places—from Paris to Turin to New 
York City, but always she kept the inner wheel of the 
family intact. 


With examples of her writing and biographical sketches 
by her artist-daughter Pamela and friends, this book 
offers both inspiration and challenge to parents, writers 
and those wishing to maintain a sense of beauty in an 
uncertain world. Margery Bianco had a sure knowledge 
of children, and her wisdom in supplying their mental and 
spiritual needs is confirmed in this book. 


Published by The Horn Book Inc., Boston, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


British Agents : 


WOODFIELD & STANLEY 


KIRKBURTON - HUDDERSFIELD 
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Looking forward 





to some good autumn books 


DAVID SEVERN 
his new book about the Warner children 


CRAZY CASTLE 
illustrated by J. Kiddell-Monroe 7s. 6d. 


M. E. ATKINSON 


her first book in a new series 


CASTAWAY CAMP 
illustrated by Charlotte Hough 9s. 6d. 


JOHN PUDNEY 


further adventures of ‘Uncle George, Fred and I’ 
SUNDAY ADVENTURE 
illustrated by Ley Kenyon 7s. 6d. 


and a new ‘Freddy’—the best we have published 


FREDDY AND FREGINALD 
WALTER R. BROOKS 
illustrated by Kurt Wiese 8s. 6d. 


THE BODLEY HEAD 
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Illustration by C. Walter Hodges from The Queen Elizabeth Story 
(O.U.P.) 
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Illustration by C. Walter Hodges from Flight to Adventure (Cape) 


‘*Tllustrated by C. Walter Hodges.”’ 
By M. S. CROUCH. 


HIS phrase, like the familiar ‘ Nicolas 
Bentley drew the pictures’, has come to be 
recognised as the hall-mark of a particularly 
individual excellence. Walter Hodges has 
established standards of craftsmanship, integ- 
rity and imaginativeness which make him a most 
desirable partner in the making of books for children. 
Today, with some 35 books to his credit, he is protected 
from the dangers which beset the successful only by 
his own good sense and highly developed powers of 
self-criticism. 
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Good sense is indeed the most immediately noticeable 
quality of Mr. Hodges and his work. Few artists 
can see themselves more clearly or know their own 
minds more unequivocally. This clarity, even if it 
excludes him from the finer frenzies, is a valuable asset 
in an illustrator. For Mr. Hodges is well aware of 
what he is about. Why does one illustrate a book for 
children ? Because the children like it ? the book- 
sellers expect it ? the illustrations add to the reader’s 
understanding of the story ? Mr. Hodges has his own 
answer which is clear throughout his work. It is, I 
think, characteristic of him that, in his published work, 
he is clearly happiest in subjects which require exact 
knowledge of a period or a technique. Thus, in his 
first book King Richard’s Land, an excellent story and 
a handsomely designed book which deserves reprinting, 
he is nicely at home with the costume and the setting 
of the 14th century, while in the recent Cocos Gold he 
interprets machinery with the precision of a draughts- 
man. I am not sure how much he likes mechanical 
things, although he probably saw plenty on the beaches 
of Normandy and in his camouflage work during the 
war; there can be little doubt about his wide and 
expert knowledge of the Tudor, and more particularly 
the Elizabethan, age. In fact, while he shows becoming 
modesty about the quality of his work, the success of 
his Shakespeare and the Players and its respectful 
reception among the pundits, and his contribution to 
Shakespeare Survey, please him greatly. The Theatre 
is a strong interest. His work at the Everyman 
Theatre in the late 20’s is a joyous memory, and he is 
at present actively concerned in Bernard Miles’ pro- 
ject for a travelling Elizabethan theatre. This 
experience in the theatre has given his drawings of 
costume unusual authority and precision, which is 
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admirably illustrated in the exquisite studies in The 
Queen Elizabeth Story and more particularly in his 
own Columbus Sails. 


An artist who has been signally successful in period 
work is in danger of being a marked man and unable 
to experiment in other directions. This may well be 
a real danger, as any author of sense, on completing a 
historical romance, will immediately cry ‘I must 
have Walter Hodges ’—and there are only 2% hours in 
a day ! This is more regrettable as he has shown, in 
the Buttons and Mac books, and in his own Flying 
House, how well he can adapt his own precise art to 
the demands of the fantastic. He dismisses The Flying 
House as ‘too easy’. I feel, however, that, were there 
but world enough and time, Mr. Hodges would be 
what is so greatly needed in the world of children’s 
books, the author-illustrator with a sense of fun and 
a sense of style who could give us satisfying, humane, 
witty and wise stories for the very young. 


Although he has a strong sense of the decorative, in 
the charming anthology of the countryside The 
Squirrel’s Granary, for example, and in much of his 
work in The Radio Times, Mr. Hodges is not content 
with ornament. The illustration should illustrate. He 
holds the interesting theory that the proper illustration 
for a boys’ book is technical drawing, which will show 
more clearly than words how things are done. This of 
course is the purpose of Arthur Ransome’s drawings, 
but no publisher has yet had the enterprise to provide 
Robinson Crusoe with the blueprints which would 
effectively underline the unerring accuracy of that 
story. Most of Mr. Hodges’ work is a compromise 
between illustration and ornamentation. The detail 
in the drawing is authentic, and represents the result 














Illustration by C. Walter Hodges from The Queen Elizabeth Story 
(O.U.P.)} 
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of considerable research; in general treatment, how- 
ever, the illustrations aim at harmony with other con- 
stituent parts of the book design, and his own work is 
at its best where the publisher is conscious of the need 
for a well-made book. Instances of this are the very 
fine Fox Smith books of the sea, and The Queen 
Elizabeth Story, in which layout, typography and illus- 
trations are in harmony with one another and with the 
mannered charm of the story. In striking contrast are 
the new editions of the Nesbit books, in which the 
artist has tried in vain to catch the joyous atmosphere 
of the stories, and in which he has been helped not at 
all by the printer—for typographer there was, I 
imagine, none. 


The truth is that, unless he finds himself in the 
happy position of a Robert Gibbings, in being at once 
publisher, typographer and illustrator, the artist who 
enters the realm of book illustrating is at the mercy of 
a variety of people, publishers, designers, cost account- 
ants, and the like, who may have little interest in his 
ideas and objects. The remarkable thing is not that so 
many books are inadequately illustrated but that so 
many reach a good standard in design and 
interpretation. 


It seems to me that Mr. Hodges is nowhere more 
happy than in Columbus Sails. Here he is, presumably, 
in sympathy with the author, he has a great theme, 
and the publisher has allowed him a fairly large page 
in which to deploy his forces. The result is a series of 
forceful drawings, intensely dramatic, completely - 
serious. Nowhere does he show so fine a sense of space, 
and of the dramatic and poetic significance of white 
paper! This is a very fine book indeed, in which the 
illustrations match precisely the bare, taut prose. 
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Mr. Hodges, at 42, is close to the top of his particu- 
lar tree, and from this eminence has a good view of the 
surrounding country. In his delightful Sussex home, 
with on one hand the timeless and changing sea, on the 
other the immemorial trackways of the Downs, and in 
the company of his wife, two jolly children, and a 
superb and complacent cat, he has the perfect setting 
for his art. He is as unlike the artist of fiction and 
popular fancy as could be. Deceptively ordinary, he 
hides behind this facade a searching and _ lively 
intelligence, which is reflected in all he does. 

He has been fortunate in his subjects, for of his 35 
books none is worthless, and half-a-dozen are among 
the best children’s stories of the last twenty years. I 
have an idea, however, that he has not yet, except per- 
haps in his own Columbus Sails, found material exactly 
matched to his strength. Something sharper, more 
acid, should test his powers. Moreover, despite his 
affection for and understanding of children, his keen 
‘intelligence demands an adult audience. If only some 
courageous publisher would commission an edition of 
one of the great sardonic masterpieces of satire. But 
there are no illustrated books for adults! 
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Illustration by C. Walter Hodges from There’s no Escape (Cape) 
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The Poetry of Nonsense 


II. NONSENSE AND THE CHILD 
By EMILE CAMMAERTS 


HENEVER we find ourselves at a loss to 

decide whether or not a poem or a story 

must be considered as Nonsense, we might 

do worse than submit this poem or story to 

a child’s appreciation. Almost invariably, 
his attention will wander when confronted with satire, 
witticism, or parody, while it will be instinctively 
attracted by the broad humour of nonsense, if modern 
education has not yet deteriorated his taste. A healthy 
child is, by nature, sufficiently imaginative, exuberant 
and irresponsible to enjoy the visions of Wonderland. 
He no sooner stores a few ideas or images in his mind 
than he begins to play with them, bestowing on the 
animate and inanimate worlds the qualities of man, 
making servants behave like kings and kings like ser- 
vants, bringing the moon and the stars close to the fields 
and the fields to the stars, altering all ranks and propor- 
tions, making shoes as large as houses and houses as 
small as shoes, making blind mice run after the farmer’s 
wife, and rocking cradles on the tree tops. 


The anonymous authors of our nursery rhymes were 
unaware of the literary value of their production, but 
they understood, whether consciously or not, the work- 
ing of the mind of the child, his spontaneous challenge 
to the dictates of Reason, his hostility to the well- 
ordered world to which ‘grown-ups’ vainly endeavour 
to introduce him, his suspicion of human laws and 
restrictions which tend gradually to transform his ‘play’ 
into ‘work.’ 
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The nurse who, by a pathetic concession to her 
charge’s fancy, consented to rock her baby on the tree- 
tops shaken by the wind, thus upsetting the rules of an 
old-established tradition, showed more understanding 
than the educationalists who scorn her inspiration on 
the grounds of Commonsense or hygiene. There is an 
overflow of life in children and in those who have suc- 
ceeded in remaining children, which gives them a lust 
for adventure and prompts them to play a hundred 
different parts in the same day. One life, one place, is 
not enough for them. They are not only Jack and Jill, 
in an English village, they are the King and the Queen, 
the pirate and the farmer, the pig and the cock, the 
dog and the cat, the elf and the fairy. 


This restlessness and exuberance are at the very root 
of our subject. We are able to enjoy Nonsense only 
because we remember them; and, if ever the evil day 
should come when fathers and mothers should forget 
the dreams and games of their childhood, there would 
be very little nonsense literature appreciated in this 
world. 


It is, therefore, to the nursery that we must turn if 
we are seeking the origin of such literature. It is to 
be found in many nursery rhymes and in some so-called 
‘fairy-tales,’ especially those which are not concerned 
with fairies. Most modern writers who have tried their 
hand at nonsense literature have recognised their debt 
to the rhymesters and story-tellers of the past. In her 
journey through the Looking-Glass, Alice meets again 
Tweedledum and: Tweedledee, Humpty-Dumpty, and 
the Lion and the Unicorn. Mr. de la Mare’s Pea- 
cock Pie reminds us of Who killed Cock Robin? 
and we meet both Little Bo-Peep and Little Boy Blue 
in A. A. Milne’s When we were very young. In Santa 
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Claus in Summer, Mr. Compton Mackenzie has 
recently attempted to link up, in a connected story, a 
great number of nursery rhymes. He tells us, for 
instance, that, following Mother Goose’s order, Goosey- 
Gander flung downstairs a greedy landlord who wanted 
to expel Little Red Riding Hood’s mother from her 
rooms and to boil her cat Diddle-Dumpty for his 
dinner. The fine lady who rides to Banbury Cross is 
no other than Red Riding Hood herself; ‘it is obvious 
that the rings on her fingers could not have been ring- 
ing without the bells on her toes, and it is even more 
obvious that the bells on her toes could not have been 
ringing without the rings that were on her fingers.’ The 
author is thus inclined to believe that the little lady did 
not make her own music, but that it was ‘fairy music’ 
that only she could hear.’ 


There is a certain danger in thus interpreting the 
fanciful images of the nursery and in associating them 
with the magic of fairyland. These bells of the fine 
lady of Banbury Cross are heard by every child; they 
are far more familiar to him than elves or fairies, and 
it is almost a sacrilege to silence them. Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie’s method of explaining the old rhymes must 
certainly be preferred to that of certain critics who 
have been engaged in the heartbreaking task of eluci- 
dating them scientifically and of discovering their 
cosmopolitan origin. It is more healthy to argue that the 
cow was able to jump over the moon because a wicked 
witch flung her net over it and dragged it to earth, than 
to declare that the cow is a bull and that its pranks are 
justified through the position of this constellation in 
the sky. It is sounder to say that the four and twenty 
blackbirds represent Red Riding Hood and her little 
companions, whom a wicked gnome ordered to be 
baked in a pie, than to suggest that they might person- 
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ify the twenty-four hours of the day. But the most 
ingenious explanation is inadequate when the riddle 
it tries to solve is directly inspired by the rebellious 
spirit of Nonsense. This spirit cannot be curbed even 
by the hand of a poet. We must follow Lewis Carroll’s 
example and take Tweedledum and Tweedledee and 
Humpty-Dumpty as we find them. They are too per- 
fect to be improved upon, their feet are too light to 
carry a foot-note, they escape the meshes of all 
commentaries. 

If we endeavour to apply to nursery rhymes the 
same test which we have applied to limericks, we soon 
come to the conclusion that, with regard to this class 
of work also, pure nonsense rhymes are in the minority. 
The purpose of the singers was evidently not merely 
to excite the child’s imagination. They had first of ail 
to lull the baby to sleep, to humour him while he was 
being bathed, to keep him on their knees so long as he 
could not walk safely about the room, and to provide 
a musical accompaniment to his first dances and games. 
Our books of nursery rhymes contain, therefore, a 
number of songs in which a touch of nonsense is fre- 
quently introduced, as in ‘Ride a Cock-horse to 
Banbury Cross’ or ‘Rock-a-bye Baby, on the tree-tops,’ 
but which are first of all intended to fulfil a very useful 
and reasonable mission. It does not very much matter 
whether the baby’s cradle is ‘green’ or not, or whether 
his daddy will succeed in providing him with a ‘rabbit 
skin’ as long as the necessary effect is promptly attained. 
The same remark applies to such rhymes as: ‘Pat-a- 
cake, pat-a-cake, baker’s man, or ‘Rub-a-dub dub, 
three men in a tub,’ which are devoid of all double 
meaning, in spite of the unwarranted attack on the 
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‘butcher, the baker, and candle-stick maker.’ If, in some 
circumstances, any stick is good enough to beat a dog, 
in similar circumstances any song will be good enough 
to pacify a child. For the same reason, we must elimin- 
ate such game songs as: “This is the way the ladies 
ride,’ ‘Here we go round the mulberry bush,’ and ‘See 
saw Margery Daw,’ which belong more to music than 
to literature, for it does not much matter what the 
child sings when he plays or when he dances, so long 
as he sings in tune and in rhythm. If the nursery poets 
had showered their brightest images in these songs, 
their efforts would have been wasted, the child’s atten- 
tion being too much absorbed by his physical exertions 
to appreciate them. It is only when rest time has come 
that the poet may find his opportunity of singing 
stories. All these stories are by no means nonsense, 
for fancy must remain, even for the child, a kind of 
luxury to be indulged in at certain times and on certain 
occasions. —The number of little girls who, like ‘Betty 
Blue,’ ‘lose their holiday shoes’ is countless. There is 
nothing fanciful or nonsensical in going ‘to market to 
market, to buy a plum-cake,’ to ‘tumble down the hill’ 
like Jack and Jill, to kiss the girls like Georgie Porgie, 
or to arrive late at school ‘a dillar, a dollar, a ten 
o’clock scholar.’ All these incidents belong to the 
child’s every-day life and do not require any effort of 
imagination. 

Nonsense steps in gradually, first through the animal 
story, then through the confusion of all classes and 
values, finally through the creation of such wild images 
that they defy all classification. The animal stories 
must not be mistaken for fables, for they convey no 
moral, no hidden meaning concerning the devious ways 
of men. While La Fontaine disguises the people of 
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his time under the features of various animals, the nur- 
sery poet disguises animals under the features of men. 
There is nothing humorous in meeting a man disguised 
as a frog, but there is something distinctly funny at 
seeing a frog going a-courting a mouse, waving an 
opera-hat. We should not appreciate the metamor- 
phosis of a ship’s captain into a duck and of his sailors 
into white mice, but we gaze with wonder at the ‘golden 
mast’ and the ‘silken sails’ of a nursery ship ‘with 
comfits in the cabin and apples in the hold.’ The mere 
suggestion that a man could behave like a fly is repul- 
sive to us, but we are delighted to hear—fiddle de-dee, 
fiddle de-dee—that ‘the fly has married the humble 
bee.’ 


Though perfectly sound, the spirit of the nursery 
rhyme is somewhat confusing. Animals are raised to 
the rank of men, but kings and queens behave just like 
common people. Old King Cole ‘called for his pipe 
and his bowl’ the Queen of Hearts ‘made some tarts,’ 
and King Arthur adds a chapter to the Arthurian 
legend by stealing ‘three pecks of barley meal to make 
a bag-pudding.’ 

The King and Queen did eat thereof, 
And noble men besides; 

And what they could not eat that night, 
The Queen next morning fried. 

Both statements that the King should be a thief and 
the Queen a good housewife seemed to the poet equallv 
unjustified, and therefore, ludicrous. We enter the 
realms of Topsy-turvydom, in which cockle-shells 
grow in the garden, barbers shave pigs, and lions and 
unicorns are fed on bread and plum-cake; where sing- 
ing blackbirds fly out of every pie, and where the dish 
runs away with the spoon. It is a quaint and unwieldy 
land in which amazing surprises occur : 
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If all the world was apple-pie, 
And all the sea was ink, 
And all the trees were bread and cheese, 


What should we have to drink ? 
It is the Never-never-land discovered by Peter Pan 
which can be disclosed only to those who, like him, 
have refused to grow up. 


Why should nonsense, it may well be asked, stimu- 
late our imagination ? Why should the nonsense story 
rival the fairy tale in our children’s books ? Why 
should we find Lazy Jack, carrying his donkey on his 
shoulders, beside Jack the Giant Killer, running his 
sword through his formidable enemies? Why should 
we find the Three Sillies beside the Two Sisters, and 
Tittimouse and Tattimouse beside Jack and the Bean- 
stalk ? There are two ways of escaping the house of 
Common-sense—by breaking the windows or by upset- 
ting the furniture, by the magic of Fairyland or by the 
topsy-turvydom of Nonsense. When the wise man of 
Gotham, on his way to Nottingham to sell cheeses, saw 
one of them fall out of his wallet and roll down the 
hill, he had as a sensible man, only one thing to 
do, viz., to walk down the hill and fetch it. Such 
a conclusion would be very disappointing. It is 
as if we were asked to believe that Cinderella 
stayed forever sitting by the hearth waiting for 
the return of her ugly sisters. Nonsense and Magic 
open many alternatives. Our good man might have 
left his wallet on the top of the hill to be stolen by the 
first passer-by while he fetched the missing cheese, 
or he might have ignored his loss altogether and gone 
on shedding cheeses on his way to Nottingham, and 
arrive empty-handed; or he might have picked up his 
cheeses again and again as they fell, without fastening 
up his wallet, until they became uneatable. He 
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happens to choose the original method of sending all 
his cheeses down the hill to fetch the missing one, 
ordering them, at the same time, to meet him at the 
market-place, but a great deal of the pleasure we take in 
the story is derived from the fact that all these alter- 
natives flit through our mind while we read it. There 
are, aS a matter of fact, many delightful ways of being 
foolish, while there is only one dull way of being 
sensible. The same feeling of freedom is obtained if 
once you allow supernatural influence to exert itself. 
The fairy godmother sends Cinderella to the ball : she 
might just as well have sent the Prince to her house. 
She hides her ugly rags under beautiful silken dresses : 
she might just as well have disguised him as a beggar 
and hidden his fine clothes under a dirty cloak. The 
process is not the same, for, while the nonsense story 
deliberately upsets all laws and conventions, the fairy 
tale merely adds new laws to the old ones, but in both 
cases the main object is achieved and the shackles of 
Realism are broken. 

Both Nonsense and the Supernatural belong to the 
child’s world and stand more or less in the position 
which comedy and. tragedy hold in the world of the 
grown-ups. In turning over the pages of a book of 
Popular Fairy Tales (which contains a fair proportion 
of nonsense stories), we experience, more or less, the 
feeling of glancing through a Shakespearian play in 
which a clown scene succeeds a murder scene, but it is 
noticeable that the two classes of stories remain entirely 
apart, no absurdity being allowed to enter the Fairy- 
world, and Magic being sternly banished from the 
realm of Nonsense. It is as though the old story-tellers 
felt instinctively that such a combination would be not 
only useless but harmful. We can either fly from the 
House of Common-sense or turn it upside down, but we 
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cannot do both things at the same time. On fine days, 
the children prefer playing in the garden, though the 
nursery is their great refuge in winter, when they apply 
themselves conscientiously to wipe away from it every 
trace of tidiness. Every upturned table becomes a ship, 
every stick becomes an oar, chairs are harnessed like 
prancing horses. The spirit of Nonsense reigns sup- 
reme until the evil hour when, exhausted by his work, 
the child falls asleep and some grown-up restores 
order where chaos has prevailed. 

We might be allowed to choose this opportunity to 
dispel a misunderstanding which is rather deeply 
rooted in the minds of certain people who are apt to 
identify the so-called real world with Common-sense, 
and the Fairy-world with Nonsense. Such a misunder- 
standing is bound to lead to deplorable confusion. All 
poets know that the Fairy-world possesses its laws as 
well as the real world, and that these laws are generally 
far more sensible and logical. There is no nonsense in 
Spenser’s Fairy Queen and there is far less nonsense in 
A Midsummer Night's Dream or in The Tempest than 
in Shakespeare’s other comedies. The fact that certain 
events do not belong to our every-day experience is by 
no means a guarantee of absurdity, and the fact that 
they do belong to it is still less a proof that they are 
governed by faultless reason. Habit may have blunted 
our critical faculties and stifled our imagination to such 
an extent that we are apt to accept the common-place 
as common-sense, but habit is not a sure guide to solve 
literary problems. 

The realm of Nonsense is not so much Fairyland as 
Dreamland, for in Dreamland the two worlds meet 
and the memories of the day are twisted into many 
queer and unexpected shapes by the imaginations of 
the night. When Alice goes through Wonderland, 
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down the rabbit-hole or through the looking-glass, she 
does not carry any magic wand in her hand; she does 
not meet Puck, nor even Mother Goose, but the cards 
and the chess-men with which she has played in her 
nursery, the beasts she has met in the fields, and the 
heroes and heroines of her nursery rhymes. 


It is not enough to acknowledge the debt which non- 
sense poets owe to nursery rhymes and folk tales, it 
must also be pointed out that, had it not been for the 
influence exerted upon them by certain children, their 
work would, very likely, never have come to light. We 
owe the Book of Nonsense to the Earl of Derby’s 
grand-children, the three books on ‘Alice’ to Dr. 
Liddell’s daughter, Lewis Carroll’s seven-year old 
friend, 

Child of the pure, unclouded brow 

And dreaming eyes of Wonder. 
Rudyard Kipling wrote his Just so Stories in order to 
answer his ‘Best Belovedest’s’ 


One million Hows, two million Wheres, 
And seven million Whys. 


Anyone who has read The Little White Bird can 
have no doubt of the part played by David in all 
matters concerning Kensington Gardens, Peter, and 
Wendy. Indeed David looms larger on the horizon 
than the author himself. 


It would be interesting to draw up a full list of the 
little boys and girls who, as children or friends, stimu- 
lated the imagination of modern writers. They ought 
to be considered as their true collaborators. No doubt 
left to himself, Christopher Robin could not have 
written When we were very young, but Mr. A. A. 
Milne tells us plainly that he was just as dependent on 
Christapher Robin. Speaking of one of his poems, in 
his preface, he acknowledges his debt handsomely : 
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‘If it had not been for Christopher Robin, I should not 
have written it, which is indeed all I can say for any 
of the others.’ 

Mrs. Hargreave, the lady who was once Alice, urged 
Lewis Carroll to write the stories which he improvised 
for her at Oxford, on the river: ‘I remember that one 
day I pestered him until I made him promise to write 
the story down.’ 

The child has preserved intact all that imaginative 
power which life has somewhat weakened in the poet, 
but he lacks the latter’s power of self-expression. Their 
intimate association js the essential condition for the 
creation of good nonsense prose and poetry. The poet 
listens to the child, and, when translating his little 
friend’s thoughts into grown-up language, fondles the 
illusion that he has recovered his child-like soul. He 
thinks that he is writing mostly for children, while they 
need perhaps his inspiration less than grown-ups. 
While enjoying his efforts with remarkable indulgence 
they must find just as much satisfaction in their own 
dreams. It is not the child, it is the sensible man, who 
urgently requires the comforts and blessings of Non- 
sense, and it is generally he who enjoys them most. 
Some people imagine that they have disposed of Rus- 
kin’s writings after stamping him as a pompous preach- 
er. If this were true, why should we have placed the 
Book of Nonsense beside Homer and Dante, as an 
essential instrument of education? The Complete 
Book of Limericks includes a special chapter reserved 
for clerical limericks, and it is not without some sur- 
prise that one finds, amongst the keenest amateurs of 
nonsense literature, the names of prominent men who, 
by their character and their calling, might have been 
inclined to scorn, or at least ignore, such a flippant 
hobby. If we may judge from his preface to the Non- 
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sense Songs, Lear attached far more importance to his 
scientific drawings and to the landscapes which he 
painted during his Mediterranean journeys than to his 
writings. He seems to have been almost as serious- 
minded, in his every-day life, as the mathematician 
Dodgson, who beside some mathematical treatises, 
happened to give to the world, Alice and The Hunting 
of the Snark. 


Without drawing rash conclusions from these few ex- 
amples, we might at least say that the appreciation and 
creation of nonsense literature are not the privilege of 
the Bohemian. To indulge in nonsense verse may be a 
natural and necessary reaction after a period of serious 
concentration, but it is first of all the best way, almost 
the only way, by which those unfortunate beings who 
have fallen down from the blessed state of childhood 
are able to evoke the spirit of the nursery, and to enjoy 
once more, for a short time, its careless irresponsibility. 





Illustration by Garry Mackenzie from The Nightingale (O.U.P.) 



















Elfrida Vipont autographing copies of The Lark on the Wing at the 
Library Association Conference in Edinburgh, June 1951. 


A Writer’s Debt to Children 


By ELFRIDA VIPONT. 


66 HAVE six children,” I panted, as I passed 
through the barrier at the station. ' 
“Madam, I congratulate you!” said the ticket 
collector, as he punched our tickets and waved 
us ON. 


Actually, we had seventy-six; these just happened 
to be the ones who were subject to travel-sickness and 
so could not go home with the others in the motor coach 
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after the concert. But whether the number was six, 
or seventy-six, or the four who originally belonged to 
our own family, I was certainly to be congratulated. 
Nothing is more helpful to a children’s author than a 
large family of children, whether for criticism or 
proof-correcting, practice in story-telling or general 
shaking up of ideas. 


We began with four daughters. During the war 
we collected increasing numbers of boys and girls, up 
to twelve years of age or so, with the boys always in 
the majority, in the Quaker evacuation school which 
for some inexplicable reason, and in the complete ab- 
sence of qualifications, chose me for its Headmistress. 
They came from almost every type of home, a few from 
no homes at all; you could not tell one group from an- 
other as time went on, for they all settled down hap- 
pily together and the only school uniform came to be 
a patch on the trousers. The staff was a voluntary one; 
the parents paid what they could; the children were 
housed, fed, educated and turned loose in one of the 
loveliest districts in England. 


Practice in story-telling was inevitable. When the 
boys at the next table stopped eating and strained their 
ears in a desperate effort to overhear the improvised 
thrillers with which I was encouraging the laggards 
at mine, I realised that somehow or other I must ap- 
ply the same technique to lessons and “Evensong”, 
and later to my books when the time came to write 
again. The story must keep moving; it must hold the 
hearer in suspense; and it must be true to life, which 
never fails to contain an element of the unexpected. 
I did not need to romance at “Evensong’’; I told the 
children stories from that real life which is invariably 
stranger than fiction, 
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It was essential to live myself into the story; other- 
wise it would not come alive, and nothing is more bor- 
ing than a dead story. I learnt never to tell a story 
until I had lived myself right into it. I must feel in 
my own flesh the snakes slithering over the knees of the 
escaped slave girl hiding in the tree; I must steel my 
own heart with the determination which sent the 
eighteen-year-old Elizabeth Haddon pioneering across 
the Atlantic to found the settlement which still bears 
her name. I had experienced much the same kind of 
thing after a wriggling schoolboy, curled up in our 
study and absorbed in a thriller, suddenly touched the 
spring which released Blow the Man Down. For weeks 
I lived a seafaring life in the seventeenth century, and 
it was not until everything else became unreal that the 
book came alive and clamoured to be written. I ex- 
perienced it again, after the war, when I grew up with 
Kit. I suffered much when [ could not prevent her 
from making those inevitable mistakes from which one 
learns. I found that I had to live myself into the ages 
of my characters, however embarrassing this might be 
to my adult judgment. Authors, like parents, often 
wish to put old heads on young shoulders and prevent 
their offspring from playing with the fire which is life. 

To live is to spend oneself, and that is why the 
creative effort is so exhausting and so infinitely en- 
riching. It is as true of the artist as it was of the dis- 
ciples that whosoever will save his life shall lose it, and 
that those who give are those who gain. But the giving 
is bound to cost as well as to enrich. That is one of 
the most difficult things for the embryo artist to grasp, 
and that is why a child in the agony of imaginative 
creation needs help and understanding to face the lone- 
liness of it. “ I’ve been writing a story and I’ve fright- 
ened myself,” said one member of our large family. 
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ll This cross-section of the child population contained 
wel so much variety that it could be guaranteed to contri- 
rid bute to the education of any writer lucky enough to 
a come into contact with it. There were the gangs and 
he the solitaries; the prigs, the dreamers and the rebels; 
my the children who stole and destroyed; the children who 
he built up and cherished. The last group was the strong- 
one est because gradually it absorbed all the others. 

ve At first they differed widely in their pursuits. Some 
” | of the children read voraciously, others not at all. We 
he met that particular problem by collecting a library and 
ks introducing an after-lunch ‘siesta’ when only books, not 
er comics, could be read. Habit-forming was a solution, 
~ we thought, both for reading and listening, so the child- 
_ ren had reading times and ‘listening times’. They also 
mt learnt to use reference books, especially nature books. 
“se When His Majesty’s Inspector asked the older ones 


doubtfully if they ever read nature books, they were al- 
most too insulted to reply, until they discovered that he 
o was a keen naturalist. After that, he found it difficult to 
get away from them. I cannot claim to be a naturalist, 


aa but the children soon taught me to be strictly accurate 

“4 in my descriptions. An error which would pass unnotic- 

a \ ed in the adult world is spotted at once by the young. 

he | In their games, the children disproved many of the 
| 


theories I have heard advanced from time to time. 
All played pretending games of one kind or another, 
though I have often been assured that the child’s 
imagination is not what it used to be. The little ones 
pretended to be trains or animals—this proved useful 
P, when we gave our first open-air production of 
vg Midsummer Night's Dream, in which every child 

had to have a part. The stage instruction was: “Go 
. | and be rabbits!” and the children did the rest. The 
middle group played cowboys and Indians, Robin 
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Hood or “houses.” The older ones improvised plays. 
Then there were the seasonal games, some of which 
have recently been described as dying out—marbles, 
skipping, five stones or jacks, hopscotch, whips and 
tops. These all appeared at regular times of the year, 
in spite of the fact that the children were living in a 
remote country district, under wartime conditions, with 
very little contact with the world outside. One day 
there would not be a marble in the school, and the 
next, I would confiscate a pocketful in one lesson. 
Where they came from, I could never make out; it 
was as if the children grew them. Skipping was ac- 
companied by rhymes which they chanted as they 
skipped. They did not know were they had learnt 
them; they just knew them. Sometimes they would 
add new couplets to the traditional ones and hand them 
down to the younger children. I never found out 
what strange sub-conscious urge they obeyed as the 
games changed with the seasons. 

Our large family taught me a good deal about the 
queer background of the child world which otherwise 
one forgets so easily. They taught me a good deal 
about children’s problems too, as an increasing number 
of problem children were sent to us. It would be a 
dull child that had no problems and an incredibly un- 
fortunate one that could not eventually solve them for 
itself. It was only a question of finding the key, and 
the child usually had that tucked away in some forgot- 
ten corner. One ‘fool of the family’ craved responsi- 
bility and thrived on it; another developed into a keen 
ornithologist; a boy with a jackdaw complex worked 
it out of his system through art; a girl who threw 
dramatic tantrums was a born actress. 

All the children needed a settled background to give 
them security in an age of insecurity. Part of that 
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security we tried to give them through an education 
which stressed the values which are unchanging, and 
part through a way of life. Both tasks were difficult, 
but the second was the more so. It is easier to teach a 
faith than to live one. 

This longing for security is not peculiar to children. 
It is part of the sickness of the world to-day, which 
has lost the key to the “city which hath foundations, 
whose builder and maker is God”. Perhaps those 
foundations are more familiar than we think; perhaps 
that is why so many of us, young and old, take refuge 
in a world which never changes except when it flings 
its boundaries a little wider. There Meg, Jo, Beth and 
Amy sew their interminable seams and set out on 
pilgrimages; Jim Hawkins boards the “Hispaniola”; 
Mrs. Overtheway remembers Reka Dom and Jacka- 
napes bestrides Lollo; Alice sees the White Rabbit for 
the first time and follows him down the rabbit hole 
into Wonderland; the Bastables, still unable to under- 
stand why six is a lot when it’s children, retrieve the 
family fortunes; Tom plays with the Water Babies; 
Mowgli runs with the wolf pack; Peter Rabbit renews 
his immortal feud with Mr. MacGregor; and some- 
where, in Elysian fields which smell nostalgically of 
English hawthorn blossom, Black Beauty grazes con- 
tentedly, knowing that the long day’s work is over. 
Possibly that world holds one of the clues to the key 
of the city. Certainly to introduce a child therein is 
to admit it to its rightful heritage. Who can tell which 
of the children’s books of to-day will live on to form 
part of that world, and which will mingle their 
fragrance with the pot-pourri of ‘forgotten tales of 
long ago’? It should be enough for us to remember 
that we are encompassed about with so great a cloud 
of witnesses, as we take up the challenge of our day. 








** Way will open.”’ 
By E. R. WOopDFIELD. 


ITH Lark on the Wing which is a sequel 

to an earlier book, Lark in the Morn, Miss 

Vipont is the thirteenth Carnegie Medal 

Winner. Adverse criticism of the award, 

of which there is always a certain amount, 
seems this year to be directed against the ‘ordinariness’ 
of the story. More spectacular and unusual books have 
certainly gained the Medal but it is difficult to see why 
the quality of unusualness in itself should be regarded 
as so vastly important as to be insisted upon. Person- 
ally I do not find Lark in the Morn and Lark on the 
Wing ordinary except in so far as they deal with 
people of a type we may all expect to meet. That is 
reality—but not necessarily ordinariness. 


What is there to be found in Miss Vipont’s work 
which makes it outstanding ? To me it seems to be 
lifted far above most novels for young people by its 
sincerity and integrity, by its extraordinarily firm basis 
of spiritual and ethical values, by its unashamed and all 
pervading religious faith. 


To understand Miss Vipont it is necessary to under- 
stand and realise her background, the old Quaker 
stock from which she springs and the Society of 
Friends which she knows so well. She has the good 
sense and honesty to write only of what she knows 
thoroughly and respects fully. Quakerism is not so 
much a religion as a way of life. In the popular mind 
today it is often too closely identified with the desire 
for ‘peace at any price.’ This is to belittle and fail to 
understand a great movement whose adherents have 
so often been and still are the most ardent and vigor- 
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ous crusaders against evil and wrong, the most constant 
and indefatigable succourers of the down-trodden, 
oppressed and suffering. As Iris explained to Kit, 
“You can just take my word for it; every time there’s 
a flood, or a famine, or a massacre, or an upheaval in 
some place with an unpronouceable name which you 
can’t find on the map, you'll see an old man with 
whiskers, or a little old woman in hand-weavings with 
a knitting bag, or a crazy young man with an open- 
necked shirt and a guitar—like Laurence Cray, for 
instance—come wandering into the office with a con- 
cern to go out and investigate. And they get there, 
that’s the amazing part of it.” 

The true ‘Friend’ usually displays a tenacity, an 
uprightness of purpose and a moral determination 
which are often more effective weapons against physical 


aggression than those generally used. Miss Vipont 


belongs to this select company of crusaders whose lives 
are based on the idea of “ living sacramentally.” Her 
insistence on holding to the “ real me,” “ waiting on 
God,” not kicking against the pricks but seizing op- 
portunity when it comes, forms a strong undercurrent 
to Kit’s story, and is developed and amplified by many 
and diverse characters. Her faith is in the best sense 
a militant one, a clean vitalising force in a largely 
apathetic world. But there is no prosy moralising— 
before our eyes Kit grows, learning by her mistakes, 
suffering a little, but nobly assisted by her gentle and 
kindly friends. There is Dr. Cray who has supported 
her efforts since childhood with his, “ Everything 
worth while takes time to grow” and Papa Andreas 
encouraging Kit in her depression, “When you give 
yourself to Truth and Beauty, you do not ask for some- 
thing in return. It is like the good life—we do not 
always see the reward of our labours.” There is 
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Lotte, the wise old peasant who knows when Kit is 
ready for her Song, and Laurence Cray with his dedi- 
cated life, striving for “the Hill of the Lord, where 
the winds of God blow upon men’s spirits.” There is 
Sir Geoffrey Chauntesinger who repeatedly pro- 
claims that “the dratted littke Quaker will win 
through,” and Simon Trent who speaks as if in surprise 
at ignorance, “ What’s the use of music, if you don't 
put your life into it?” One could continue, for there 
is much here for the young girl’s commonplace book-— - 
much that she will seize upon for her own. 


Miss Vipont is only thoroughly at home with the 
sincere and the good. When she tries to vary her story 
with a few very much less estimable characters, she 
tends to overdraw them. Miss Tattersall, the music 
mistress would scarcely have been tolerated by such 
a discerning and omniscient Head Mistress as Miss 
Priestley. Laura Haverard, respected and esteemed, 
vet quite devoid of understanding for her young 
cousin and entirely selfish in money matters, seems 
never to ring quite true. Sometimes too the contrast 
seems to be too sharp, as between Bob and his useless 
brother Felix. 


But these are small flaws in a scene packed with 
characters of all ages and types, drawn with sympathy 
and understanding and firmly and successfully pro- 
jected. The family chronicle is always an ambitious 
and chancy undertaking which depends for its success 
largely on a corporate feeling which seems today to 
be in decline, possibly because families are no longer 
of Victorian dimensions and determinism. It is always 
difficult to keep an eye on the family tree and to differ- 
entiate between and recognise all the members of a 
far-flung clan. There is bound to be a little confusion 
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in the reader’s mind but to Miss Vipont’s credit it may 
be said that the majority of her large ‘family’ emerge 
with individuality enough to lead their own lives even 
if their kinship escapes one. 


The author loves her ‘family’—she loves and appre- 
ciates family life and never allows any member to be 
submerged. Kit’s personal story is contained within 
this family saga which shows with delicacy and 
humour the development of the more modern Quaker 
idea from considerable early rigidity of mind and 
conduct. “ Dear Papa always told us that a woman’s 
place was in the home”: “Grandma Shillitoe was 
rather gay—she used to wear curls but I’m sure she 
couldn’t help it”: “Grandma—never quite forgave 
dear mama for buying a piano,”—great aunt Priscilla 
explains to Kit as she shows her the family house and 
portraits. But even against Papa there was rebellion, 
resulting in frustration, and great aunt Henrietta’s 
story, tragic and pitiful, makes a deep impression on 
Kit and helps to influence her own life. 


There are few loose ends in Miss Vipont’s work 
and she gives good measure of interesting variety. The 
school and play life in Lark in the Morn is particu- 
larly good—intelligently handled and entirely free 
from the inanities which so often clutter the pages of 
school stories. Lark on the Wing contains also an 
excellent picture of young girl friendship, several 
lightly sketched love stories and one poignant conflict 
between love and duty on the one hand and the call of 
ease and pleasure on the other. It is also deeply con- 
cerned with, and contains a great deal about music, 
and the title is taken from a song. Miss Vipont is a 
musician herself as is obvious from the writing. She — 
campaigns passionately for the genuine lover of music, 
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the true artist as against the sham—she has no use for 
sham or pretence or for the vaguely sentimentally 
musical. “Die holde Kunst, ich danke Dir,” is great 
aunt Henrietta’s chief consolation for her wasted life, 
for she also had wished to be a great singer. Music 
pervades the whole story, with many direct references 
to songs and composers. We know exactly what Kit 
and her friends sing, just as we know in detail how 
Papa Andreas trains his pupils. None but a musician 
could have given us such detail, even to the method 
of building up of groups of songs for concerts and 
examples of actual groups. But to gain success Kit 
must work as few are prepared to do—she must learn 
her own song through sacrifice and suffering and not 
until she glimpses tragedy is she able to evoke the 
requisite qualities of mind and spirit, to look into the 
soul of the composer and interpret it to her audience. 


The climax of her efforts when she sings in Heryot 
Cathedral is also a climax for the author. Here her 
powers of understanding and description are at their 
finest and the reader lives in suspense following Kit 
through all her fears and anxieties and losing herself 
too in the overpowering emotions through which the 
young singer passes to emerge in a triumph which 
transcends mere success. Some artists might have left 
the book here, but no doubt young readers will be 
better pleased to have all the ends tied up, and to 
return to ordinariness at last. 


In few books that I know are the relationships 
between children and adults so natural and yet so 
satisfying. There are more adults than young people 
in the picture, but with few exceptions all have a kind- 
ly, sympathetic yet never patronising approach to the 
young. Kit and her friends are never isolated but 
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pursue their own lives, moving naturally in a world 
where elders form a dependable shield and _ back- 
ground. The atmosphere is healthy, normal and 
mutually helpful, the atmosphere which prevails 
among real united families with tried and trusted 
friends of long standing. 


Miss Vipont creates worlds within worlds, yet their 
inhabitants are never so abstracted or self centred that 
they fail to make their personal contribution to the 
outside and remote world. Indeed their very internal 
strength and cohesion is of the greatest value in en- 
abling them to understand those who live outside their 
immediate circle. 

Miss Vipont is not a prolific writer—she is too 
conscientious and too careful—composition is not for 
her as easy as “ pulling cotton off a reel.” Her first 
book, Blow the Man Down, written under the name of 
Charles Vipont is essentially a boy’s book, but in its 
conception and its purpose it has much in common 
with her two stories for girls. It is based on a true 
account of Thomas Lurting, “the fighting sailor turned 
peaceable Christian” as told by his friend and admirer 
Richard Croly. 

Here again as in the ‘Lark’ books the adults are 
vividly portrayed: indeed there are few young 
characters. 

The story is set in the Commonwealth period, when 
press gangs were taking toll of the young lads of the 
fishing villages, and when Spanish Man-o’-war ships 
were a constant menace to English frigates. 

There is a remarkable similarity between Thomas 
Lurting and Old Andy in Richard Armstrong’s Sea 
Change. As Old Andy showed a keen interest in Cam 
Renton and his friends, so Thomas Lurting watches 
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the progress of Richard Croly and his two friends. 
The boys respond to this interest but it is Christopher 
Mallory who has such a profound effect on Thomas 
Lurting himself. The conviction of Lurting that evil 
cannot be righted by warfare and strife causes him to 
turn Quaker. His gentle bearing and confidence in 
himself inspire all those who come in contact with 
him. Even his Captain is abashed into retreat when 
Lurting refuses to take up any arms whatsoever; the 
Turks who capture them when they are serving 
George Pattison on his merchant ship cannot sell them 
into slavery when faced by Lurting’s undaunted 
bravery. 


His implicit trust that God will take care of him 
if he fears Him serves him well. As he tells Richard, 
“T do’the job that is nearest to hand, and all the time— 
I’m praying. If waiting upon God means doing 
nothing, I’m no Quaker, Richard. But it doesn’t. It 
means going as far as you can see, and keeping your 
eyes open for signals. They come alright, I know 
that.” As the old Quakers said, “Way will open.” 


Miss Vipont’s fourth book, Sparks among _ the 
Stubble is a collection of short but true stories in 
humble and often unrecorded circumstances. The 
connecting thread is the common theme of sacrifice and 
heroism and not all the stories concern Quakers. The 
chapter on ‘Sources’ is as interesting in its way as the 
stories themselves, and effectively reveals the thorough- 
ness of the author’s work. Miss Vipont will publish 
nothing until she has at least done her utmost to make 
it true and perfect. Like Kit, like Sister, like all her 
important characters and many lesser ones she gives of 
her best—and a very good ‘best’ it is. Her foreword 
to Sparks among the Stubble is interesting as showing 
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her attitude to life and answering her critics most 
effectively too. 

She says : “Many of the true tales which I had stored 
away at the back of my mind were of the very stuff ot 
which thrillers are made. Extraordinary things hap- 
pen to ordinary people, and the point of the story lies 
in the way they react. If when John Crook heard the 
ghost whistling through the keyhole he had pulled the 
blankets over his head and gone to sleep again: if 
when Kitty Wilkinson found a man with cholera she 
had murmured a few well-chosen words to his wife 
and gone home to gargle and forget all about it: if 
Mary Ann had submitted to slavery: if Mrs. Higgin- 
bottom had barred her door or if George Herbert had 
kept his coat on and his shirt sleeves clean, there would 
have been no story to tell. But just because they re- 
acted as they did the sparks have been running to and 
fro among the stubble ever since.” 


It was during the War Years that these stories grew. 
Miss Vipont concludes her foreword on a slightly 
pessimistic note : “Today there seems very little chance 
of our gaining the whole world and every risk of our 
losing it. We are an ordinary generation of men and 
women and children and extraordinary things have 
happened to us. The point of our story will lie in the 
way we react.” 


May we, in thanking her for her contribution to the 
right reaction, remind her of the Heryot School 
motto: “ Walk cheerfully over the world, answering 
that of God in everyone.” 
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The New Books 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


Bartimeus. Hammy and the beanstalk. Illus. by 
P. Turner. 112 pp. 74 X 5. Chatto & Windus. 6/- 


It seems ungracious not to welcome a book by so distin- 
guished a writer, but Bartimeus seems ill at ease with his 
subject and his audience. He has tried to blend fantasy and 
matter-of-fact without catching the spirit of either. I found 
the story slightly embarrassing to read and oddly immature in 
style. 


Hammy is a young giant who, suitably reduced in size, 
climbs down the beanstalk to have adventures with Jack, the 
hen and the harp, not to mention the cat and the fiddle, the 
dish and the spoon, and other characters. He goes to London 
has an audition, as a harpist, at Broadcasting House, steals 
a bus, goes to prison, rides in a flying removal van and finally 
returns home with the restored hen and harp. The story, in 
fact, could hardly be more eventful, but it hardly comes to life. 


Bero, L. The Nightingale, and other stories. Illus. by 
Garry Mackenzie. 86 pp. 8 X 6. . Oxford 6/- 


Miss Berg introduced us last year to the _ irresistible 
Chunky. Her new book, which contains nine short stories, 
has some of the same qualities. The fun is less boisterous, but 
the absurdities of the stories are as firmly based on scientific 
truth. There is a sturdy commonsense which is very appealing, 
and the sinewy, direct prose will reward those who read aloud. 

The book, in the ‘Caravan Series’, is quite exceptionally 
handsome, and the illustrations faintly reminiscent of Wanda 
Gag, are vigorous and full of humour, as well as most decora- 
tive. An individual book which deserves the warmest welcome. 
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BrisLey, J. L. Another Bunchy Book. Illus. by the 
author. 79 pp. 7$ X 5. ‘ ‘ Harrap 3/6 


The Milly-Molly-Mandy and Bunchy stories show an 
interesting contrast with most of the current trends in stories 
for younger children. Bunchy, in this book, has the old- 
fashioned virtues—she is obedient, quiet, tidy and clean; her 
exploits are unadventurous, excursions of the imagination only ; 
and she is solitary—her grandmother, a traditionally aged and 
comfortable figure is the only other character in the book. 

Yet it is in their unexciting, stay at-home atmosphere that 
the attraction of the stories lies; the author appeals to one side 
of the average small girl’s nature; her liking for an orderly 
and homely way of life, her pleasure in “ being a good girl,” 
and, above all, her affection for little things—paper dollies, 
poppy ladies and neatly-stocked pencil boxes. Each story in 
this book is concerned with some such treasure, but the weak- 
ness of the book is that some of them, articles like peep-shows, 
Stafford china figures and box pictures, which grandmother 
has saved from her own childhood, must be unfamiliar to most 
modern children, and the text and illustrations are not 
sufficient to give them a clear visual image. One wonders also 
whether the modern child’s mind is as richly stocked as 
Bunchy’s with traditional fairy-tale characters and settings 
which provide her with material for phantasy. 





Went, D. Old Moley. Illus. by Audrey Earle. 
31 pp. 11 X 8¥. . ; 


Hale 7/6 

A story in rhyming couplets starts off at a disadvantage, 
but Mr. Wehl writes with such exuberance and so frequent a 
flash of wit that he disarms criticism. Unfortunately his tale does 
not add up to much. A somewhat odd mole, imperfectly real- 
ised in Miss Earle’s illustration, who is fond of fishing “ where 
no fish could possibly be,” catches the Lord Mayor’s wig. On 
this flimsy structure an amusing story is built, in verses which 
have pace and vigour. The illustrations are not quite true to 
the spirit of the story. Miss Earle has a gift for satire, but 
her full-scale pictures are garish and lacking in point. For 
young children, for whom the book is presumably designed, 
more small pictures are desirable to break up the large pages 
of type. With these reservations, this is an enjoyable book, 
which may perhaps lead to a more successful collaboration 
between this writer and artist. 
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Wiis, U. M. The Binklebys at home. Illus. 
by the author. 116 pp. 8 X 54. Harrap 5/- 


This story will be read with the greatest pleasure by 
children who have been brought up in urban surroundings for 
it deals with the common events that happen to a large family 
in a big city. There are ten litle Binklebys, four boys and six 
girls, and the eldest is only 10! Ordinary life is full of fun 
and frolic in Marigold Street and behind it all are the sure and 
steady figures of Mr. and Mrs. Binkleby, the former a plumber, 
the latter a good mother. 


The book is adequately produced and the author’s illus- 
trations have a plainness which will appeal to children. 































FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


Ar.ott, J. Maurice Tate. Illus. 63 pp. 74 X 5. 


Phoenix House 4/6 
BatcHetor, D. C. B. Fry. Illus. 64 pp. 74 X 5. 

Phoenix House 4/6 
Linpsey, P. Don Bradman. Illus. 64 pp. 74 X 5. 

Phoenix House 4/6 
MeyneLL, L. ‘Plum’ Warner. Illus. 64 pp. 74 X 5. 

Phoenix House 4/6 


These are the first four titles in a series of ‘Cricketing 
Lives’ which are, the publishers believe, ‘little biographies in the 
grand manner’. The biographies are without any question 
about four of the great players of twentieth century cricket : the 
four authors are each eminent literary men. This combina- 
tion should produce four excellent essays in biography—and one 
is not at all disappointed. 


As is to be expected from a distinguished writer of English 
historical novels, Philip Lindsay is at pains to place Bradman 
in a true historical perspective. Though the book has only 
seven chapters, the first three deal with the state of Australian 
cricket immediately before the coming of the Don. There 
follows a splendidly restrained account of his extraordinary 
performances and towering achievements. 
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The other three books are satisfying portraits of noble 
Englishmen. This series is intended for adult readers, but will 
be welcomed by discriminating readers in children’s libraries 
and should be added to the libraries of all grammer schools. 
Cricket is part of the English way of life. None except the 
people of England or of the English-speaking countries has 
excelled in the game. It is important that young people should 
understand that the game is the sum total of the character of 
the men who take part in it. These books will help towards 
this understanding. 


Biccs, M. Christmas term at Vernley. Illus. by 
W. Spence. 304 pp. 73 X 54. ; Blackie 7/6 


This is a school story in the Angela Brazil tradition. Judy 
Fraser, Head of Drake House at her boarding school, sets 
about the difficult task of inspiring her schoolfellows to beat 
Raleigh House, which has always taken the lead, and adopted an 
unpleasant cocksure attitude towards its rival. In spite of many 
failures, and some well-intentioned but disastrous efforts on 
the part of Judy’s sister Phil, the most likeable and lively 
character in the book, Drake eventually wins the School Cup 
by one mark, and friendship is established between the two 
Houses. 


The 8irls’ two brothers introduce a pleasant family atmos- 
phere, and the Headmistress is more approachable than some 
we have met in schoolgirl fiction. The conversation reads 
naturally, with a fair amount of schoolgirl slang (but not of 
the “super duper” variety), and everyday events, such as 
hockey matches, exams, firework parties and a school visit to 
the ballet, make up the action. Altogether, a pleasant readable 
story which may encourage the failures of school life to take 
heart. 


Bowman, M. E. Romance in arithmetic. Illus. 
160 pp. 73 X 54. : U.L.P. 6/- 


For the young reader avid for facts and figures this is an 
excellent book, and no boy or girl should be prevented by the 
title from enjoying its lively, interesting and informative pages. 
It deals with the origin and development of money and means 
of exchange and of weights and measures and methods of 
calculating time. There is no suggestion of the text book and 
the simple and direct narrative style is obviously the work of 
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one who knows her subject thoroughly and has also the gift 
of making others free of her knowledge. The book may be 
recommended for all school libraries and many adults as well 
as children will find fascination in it. The illustrations are apt 
and clear and there is a very good bibliography, divided into 
sections and annotated. 


Breary, N. The Reluctant schoolgirl. Illus. by L. 
Ward. 288 pp. 7} X 5. ‘ : Blackie 7/6 


Girls’ school stories on the whole take themselves very 
seriously, and it is a relief to turn now and then to an author 
who may perhaps be described as the P. G. Wodehouse of this 
type of tale. This book is in the style of Nancy Breary’s No 
peace for the prefects. The plot is silly, and the denouement 
disappointing, but the story is worth reading for the neat turn 
of phrase and the sly digs at schoolgirl character. Alison 
the spoilt heroine, fails in her attempt to make friends with 
the one girl who really attracts her at school, and tries to 
adjust herself to community life with ideas based on an article 
found in a Girls’ Own type of magazine. Her attempts not 
to “ be a dumb bunny” are doomed to failure since the maga- 
zine articles do not explain some of the most essential things 
to do when developing a worth-while character, and it is only 
when Alison is able to forget herself in furthering the success 
of the form play that she eventually finds what she wants. 


The illustrations are pleasant enough, rather in the style of 
W. Spence. 


Brivce, A. The House at Kilmartin. Illus. by 
C. W. Bacon. 255 pp. 8 X 5}. : Evans 8/6 


This is Ann Bridge’s first book for young people, and we 
hope it will be the forerunner of others. The adventures of 
Hilary, Bob and Brenda in the West Highlands are based on 
memories of a happy childhood holiday spent in that region, 
and one feels that Brenda, warm-hearted, enthusiastic and 
nature-loving, is a portrait:of the authoress in her young days. 
The atmosphere of the Highlands is beautifully conveyed ; there 
is a good description of a wild storm, and the picture of Nickall 
the boatman drifting over the water singing his Gaelic songs 
will remain a pleasant memory. 
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The story itself is not without imperfections; it seems 
unusual for a girl of 10 to succeed in tracing the remains of 
a buried chapel where all the experts have failed, and for a 
letter to lie for eight years undelivered in a village post office. 
However, characterization and style make up for these defects, 
and boys and girls of 11 and upwards who delight in sailing, 
fishing and hunting holidays will enjoy this book. 


y CumMMING, P. Four rode home. Illus. by M. Tulloch. 
252 pp. 74 X 5. : é : ; Dent 8/6 


This is a good businesslike story of an unconventional week 
on horseback, economically managed by spending one or two 
nights at Youth Hostels and the rest wherever adventure led. 
The party travelled by truck to the New Forest, and rode home 
N from there to Romney Marsh. Country scene, action and the 

horses are delightfully described. Indeed, the horses make the 
book, for they have well-defined personalities which the author 
presents most attractively. They become far more real to the 
reader than the human members of the party. 








Holly and Roy are brother and sister, an easy, taking- 
much-for-granted pair. Clive, a school friend, was invited 
rather thoughtlessly by Roy and looked at the start like being 
rather a blight on the proceedings. In fact, however, he was 
not at all a nuisance and neither hampered nor outshone the 
rest. But the author never quite got over her first dislike, I 
felt, and she often picked on him without making me feel 

, there was any good reason for doing so. Likewise the fourth 
member, a grown-up cousin, a nurse aged about twenty, would 
in real life, have .pretty well spoilt the party by her failure to 
adapt herself. She remains rather shadowy and aloof, coming 
in from time to time, like some old-fashioned governess, with 
reminders of duty and conduct. I should not be at all surprised 
if Miss Cumming never meant Rebecca to come out like that, 
but I suspect she never got her four humans sufficiently clear 
in her own mind, to be able to present convincingly their inter- 
relationship. This is perhaps a critic’s criticism, but that lack 

of comprehension casts a positive shadow of which young read- 
45 ers will be perfectly aware though they may not be able to 
explain what it is they feel. Otherwise, it is a first rate book, 
and the illustrations and endpapers are spirited, well calculated 
to lure the tentative enquirer into settling on the book and 
carrying it off to read at leisure. 
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Epwarps, M. Cargo of horses. Illus. by G. 
Whittham. 254 pp. 7} X 5. . ; Collins 8,'6 


Monica Edwards in her ‘horse stories’ does not confine 
her interests to details of riding and horsemanship, gymkhanas 
and the like. In all her books: about Tamzin and Rissa, we feel 
we are getting to know two interesting young people, full of 
enterprise and energy, whose love of horses brings them many 
adventures, and the warm friendship of the people of Romney 
Marsh among whom they spend their holidays. Difficulties 
which to many girls of 13 would seem insuperable are dealt 
with in a most capable manner by these two, with the help of 
Meryon and Roger, the two boy friends, and the understanding 
and helpful kindliness supplied by T'amzin’s family. The par- 
ticular “crusade” to which the girls devote themselves in this 
story is the rescue of horses being unlawfully shipped abroad 
for slaughter, and their disposal to good homes. It is not 
until they have done all they can to stop this trade, and have 
sustained injuries in the process, that they ask for help from 
the authorities. It hardly seems possible that in real life they 
would have got so far, but one can forgive much to a story 
told with such masculine virility of style and such a feeling 
of understanding of young people’s emotions. A _ pleasant 
touch is the adoption by homely Mrs. Merrow of Castle Farm, 
of Jonah, the friendless boy employed by the horse traders. 


Geoffrey Whittham’s illustrations and end-paper maps are 
finely done. 


E.uiott, B. Magic as a hobby. Illus. . Faber 12/6 


This is a companion volume to the book on card magic 
reviewed in Junior Bookshelf some time ago, and equipped with 
both, the amateur magician should be able to mystify to his 
heart’s content. Certainly, if his efforts do not carry convic- 
tion, the fault will not lie with Mr. Elliott. 


It is, one supposes, a justification for revealing the tricks 
of the trade that most people in an audience come prepared to 
contribute to their own bafflement, and the clever one who 
can always explain how it is done is no more popular with his 
neighbours than he is with the performer. A book of this kind 
therefore is going to make its appeal to those who really wish 
to pull the rabbits out of the hat. So for those who are anxious 
to try their sleight of hand, here are the tricks in abundance, 
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to be done: with and without apparatus. They are most care- 
fully and clearly described, and their various stages are very 
fully illustrated. It is difficult to imagine a more competent 
and effective introduction to this type of entertainment than 


that offered by this book. 


FeasEy, L. On oad Boards of Old Drury. 208 pp. 


oe ae Harrap 7/6 


A companion volume to dad So to the Playhouse, with 
three seventeenth century plays, this book presents Goldsmith’s 
She Stoops to Conquer, Sheridan’s The Critic, and Nicholas 
Rowe’s tragedy, Lady Jane Grey. The editor makes sugges- 
tions on how to produce these plays today economically and 
effectively, and as a foreword gives a very brief summary of the 
“theatre from Addison to Lamb’, with emphasis on visitors 
to the pit, to which Charles Lamb and his sister Mary were 
early privileged to go “with their elders.’ ‘These books are 
presumably intended for senior forms, students’ dramatic soc- 
ieties, and others interested in introduction to theatrical history. 
The acting instructions as to the rendering of parts, “violently”, 
“sternly”, “with mock chagrin’, seem to leave little to individu- 
al actor or producer and might well have been “edited”. The 
books are well produced, with seven good photographic repro- 
ductions of actors and stage scenes of the times. 


Fiocer, K. The Brydons get things going. Illus. by 
T. R. Freeman. 184 pp. 74 X 5. Lutterworth 7/6 


The Brydons, like many other adventuring families in 
children’s literature, go on for ever; this is the eleventh book 
in the series. Their escapades, however, are more possible than 
those in other well-known family stories, and they have some 
individuality as characters. Dan and his friend Sam get into 
the usual scrapes by their well-meant efforts to help the family, 
but this time the luck is with them, and a local mystery of a 
missing will issolved by their eagerness to acquire some goods 
at an auction sale. The second part of the book retails with 
humour the efforts of the Brydons to revive the Milchester 
Choral Society, and we presume that in the next story Miss 
Fidler will be deep in rehearsals for The Mikado. There is 
a friendly feeling about this family, and an honest effort on 
the part of the author to help young people to “ pull together ” 
and laugh at their mistakes. T. R. Freeman’s drawings are. 
clear and amusing. 
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Forp, R. L. E. Pond life. Illus. 94 pp. 8 X 5} 





Black 6/6 


Much of what may be said in general of the preceding 
volume may be said of this (No. 6 in the same series). It caters 
for those enthusiasts who love to peer into water though not 
perhaps fortunate enough to be able to do it by the sea. The 
standard of illustration is equally high and the text as enter- 
taining. In addition there is a fascinating chapter on “Making 
Your Own Pond” which gives the inland investigator an 
advantage over his purely marine counterpart. A _ useful 
calendar of interesting developments is contained in a chapter 
on The Pond Month by Month and again there is a brief but 
comprehensive index. 


James, G. Nids. Illus. by Mary Gardiner. 191 pp. 
8 xX 5)... ‘ , , ‘ Muller 8/6 





There is so much that is good in this book that it seems 
a thousand pities that the author cared about “ the very differ- 
ent social and financial backgrounds” of the Blakes and Black- 
etts. It is written in the first person of twelve-year old Nibs, 
a Blake of the old social order but of “ fallen fortunes,” as 
she is fond of saying. The Blacketts, on the contrary, are 
supposed to be very common people who have made a lot of 
money and bought themselves one of the old estates, butler, 
suits of armour and all. 


In fact, there is nothing wrong with any of them except 
the author’s determination to take sides with tradition. Nibs’ 
sister, Cressida, is a bit of a bore when she remembers to be 
languid, haughty and patronising; and the author will try to 
stick spokes in Shirley Blackett’s wheel to make her seem 
inferior and at a loss—but she is really a perfectly nice person, 
slightly different from the others, as might be expected from 
any two girls of different families, but quite as intelligent and 
just as much fun as Nibs and Cressida. 


Nibs is very practical, and set on retrieving the family 
fortunes. But I could not help seeing that if she was as 
practical as all that, she would have recognised from the first 
how futile her little enterprises were, and how much they 
depended on the common Blackett’s substantial and quite dis- 
interested aid, 
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It is a great pity that such snobbery entered into an 
otherwise good story. Mr. and Mrs. Blackett were attractive 
characters when they got past their author, and it says 
something for Miss James’ gift for characterisation that they 
succeed in interesting the reader in spite of a determined effort 
to make Mrs. Blackett a figure of fun with the garrulity of a 
retired street-stall woman, instead of the old darling she really 
was, with far too much good sense and understanding to behave 
as she was sometimes made to do. 


I am not sure how far children will take the will for the 
deed here. I am afraid some will be put off, though others 
should be able to enjoy it, ignoring the blemishes. 


Kaperry, C. J. The Collector’s handbook. Illus. 

291 pp. 74 X 5. ‘ . : Oxford 8/6 
A book which surveys the possibilities of twenty-one dif- 

ferent fields of collecting must necessarily be rather scrappy and 
this book does little more than suggest directions in which the 
young collector may experiment. Out of doors the normal 
natural history subjects are covered and even indoors nothing 
very unusual is suggested. Stamps and coins are dealt with 
most fully and cigarette cards and matchbox labels and auto- 
graphs are given a place. Ideas that may be new to most 
young people are military medals and badges, banknotes and 
railway stamps. The authors of the various chapters have 
contrived to present some interesting and little known facts 
about their subjects and each chapter has a brief bibliography. 


O’Ciery, H. Swiss adventure. Illus. by W. Papas. 
254 pp. 7% X 5. ‘ ‘ . ‘ Collins 8/6 
The four Conor children, fourteen-year-old Alan, sister 

Jean, Wendy and Don, were invited by their father’s old friend, 

Sir Horace, an archaeologist, to go with their parents for a 
holiday in Switzerland. They fly to London where they are 
shown some archaeological valuables known as Khama’s Coins. 

At once suspicious characters crop up in connection with these 
coins, which are missing almost as soon as the Swiss adventure 
begins. Sir Horace’s grandchildren Frank and Frankie, who are 

to join up with the party, in various ways add to the general 
confusion, but by the time Switzerland proper is reached all the 
young are banded together in search of the coins. They act 

as amateur detectives, to the inconvenience of the more adult 
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members of the party, and a lively few weeks ensue, with of 
course a happy ending in that the children solve the mystery 
and are invited to join Sir Horace’s next archaeological trip. 


The setting of Switzerland is well drawn, and the Swiss 
sports and traditional entertainments, as well as the air and 
train journey and the general mechanics of continental travel, 
provide an excellent background which does not fall into the 
error of being too instructional. But the story is confused and 
the acumen of the children seems startling to a mere grown-up. 
A fault is that the children, in their role of amateur detectives. 
act in such a mannerless way, looking through people’s private 
luggage, walking into people’s bedrooms, and generally infring- 
ing the rules of decent behaviour. This is surely only allowable 
if it really is your business to search ? To praise and encourage 
boys and girls who do this sort of thing seems in dubious taste 
and in practice, unsound. 


PINKERTON, K. Partners in the wilds. 269 pp. 
> & oe ‘ ; Bodley Head 7,6 

The author of this book is well acquainted with the 
countryside that forms her background. She has lived in it for 
many years and in previous books has given us an account of her 
experiences. They are books that have an immediate appeal for 
young readers who have a healthy spirit of adventure and 
enterprise; readers who are ready to admire and emulate the 
life they depict, a life of hard work, hard winters and compara- 
tive loneliness. This latest book is a story of a boy who goes 
out to a guardian who is a trapper, a partner of the dead boy’s 
father, who now runs a mink farm and has, over years of ex- 
periment produced a new and beautiful strain in fur. The boy 
has no intention of staying with his guardian but he becomes 
so interested in the mink that the two become partners. This 
partnership leads to financial success. 

The real value in the story lies in the adaptation of the 
boy to his new life and the very conservative guardian’s gradu- 
al submission to new scientific methods of fur raising. The 
characters are well drawn, particularly the old trapper, and 
there is a happy, comfortable feeling in the relationship between 
the two partners and between them and a city man who loves 
the forest and has a summer home nearby. This is a book to 
be recommended to boys of fourteen or so, especially to those 
who have a slight knowledge of and interest in biology. 
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PricE, W. Amazon adventure. Illus. by P. Marriott. 

256 pp. 8 X 5}. ; 4 ; ; Cape 9/-- 
This book is something of a disappointment in spite of its 
attractive appearance. The story of two boys who are left in 
charge of a wild animal collecting expeditition by their father, 
rather improbably, one feels, should be effective enough, but it 
does not really carry conviction. It is hard to say quite why. 
The obvious dangers and excitements of such a journey from the 
upper Amazon to the sea, and the wonders and mysteries of 
the great river, should make a fine tale if they be fairly des- 
cribed, and Mr. Price has apparently his own experiences in 
this part of the world on which to draw. There should be no 
need to launch the reader into a sea of scarcely credible achieve- 
ments, and of adventures whose extravagances are unredeemed 
by distinction of style. The chief figures in the book are 
not at all clearly depicted, and even the bad men are rather 
perfunctory in their villainy. Under this weight, the story 
staggers. As a straightforward account of the gathering of 
wild animals it might have been absorbing; as a plain tale of 
thuggery in a dangerous and exotic land, it would have had the 
advantage of a not too familiar milieu. As it is, it seems to 
fall between two stools; which is not to say that many readers 
will not enjoy it, if only for the variety of animal life which 

the heroes succeed in accumulating during their travels. 


Rosperts, C. E. The Young traveller in China. Illus. 

157 pp. 7% X 5. : : Phoenix House 7/6 
The latest addition to the ‘Young Traveller’ series is a 
most interesting and readable book. As in the other volumes 
of this series the country is seen through the eyes of an English 
boy who spends nearly a year in China, living and travelling 
with a well-to-do Chinese family and most often in the company 

of the son, a boy of the same age. 


The people met by the boys are real people with charac- 
ter and personality, who can be informative in a natural and 
normal fashion and not, as in some of the other books in this 
series, in the manner of paid guides spouting facts and figures. 
The incidents experienced are interesting and varied and some 
of them, such as the encounter with bandits in the hills and the 
journeys on crowded and primitive buses and boats, have real 
adventure in them. The author has a facility for the apt des- 
criptive phrase and happy touches of humour in the stories told 
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and the adventures experienced. The reader chuckles with 
Martin at the things he sees and hears and at the end of the 
book one is left with a series of vivid impressions of Chinese 
life rather than a mountain of indigestible information. The 
impressions are colourful, yet well rounded and balanced, so 
that one recalls the beggars, the dirt, and the smells as well 
as the flowers the festivals and the food. The illustrations 
consist of photographs and a map. 


Nowhere is the Civil War mentioned although the war 
with Japan is finished, and there is no indication given as to 
the exact time of which the author is writing. The book man- 
ages to convey in an admirable manner the atmosphere of up- 
heaval in China, stressing the changing pattern of social and 
economic life without becoming embroiled in politics. 


Seasy, A. W. Blondel the Minstrel. Illus. by the 
author. 159 pp. 7} X 5. : Harrap 6/- 


It is a pity that the author did not preface this book with 
his last chapter, Fact and Fiction. The effect of an apparently 
historical story can be considerably marred if the young reader 
only realises at the end that it is only partly true, whereas if 
that fact is known at the beginning there is no disappointment 
and enjoyment of the tale is in no way impaired. 


The story deals with the life and times of Richard the 
Lionheart, though it is held together more specifically by the 
page, Blondel. The action is mainly in France and on the 
abortive Third Crusade. The vicissitudes of the Crusaders 
are well described as are, in a lesser way, the jealousies and 
disagreements of the chief historical figures. The work is 
painstaking and interesting and the telling adequate if some- 
times rather halting and uninspired. There are good end- 
paper maps which, unlike many such, indicate most of the places 
mentioned in the book. 


SmitH, C. F. Knave go-by. Illus. by Ian Ribbons. 
187 pp. 83 X 54. ; ; Oxford 8/6 





Shipwrecked and suffering from loss of memory, ‘Jacky 
Nameless’ has exciting and perilous adventures before he dis- 
covers his real identity and regains the inheritance which has 
been usurped by a cousin. Credulous villagers drive the un- 
lucky boy away, he becomes the dupe of a ‘necromancer’ and 
his cousin endeavours by every possible means to kill him. But 
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he finds a useful friend in the hamlet of Knave-go-by and with 
her help escapes the treacherous moor. 


The author has a powerful and masculine style and her 
language has a genuine flavour. The narrative is swift and 
thrilling but it is the fine writing which gives the book its real 
distinction. 


STEPHENSON, E. M. The Naturalist on the seashore. 

Illus. 93 pp. 8 X 54. . ‘ : Black 6/6 
This volume, No. 5 in the ‘Young Naturalist’s Series,’ is 
outwardly and inwardly attractive, packed with accurate in- 
formation simply but interestingly presented. Miss Stephenson, 
who has previously produced the Nature at W ork series, knows 
what boys and girls can digest as well as what will interest 
them and writes intimately without any suggestion of gilding 
a pill. CC. W. Bacon’s charming cover sets the standard for 
the illustrations to the text which are plentiful and varied. The 
monochrome photographs are wonderfully clear in detail and 

the coloured plates are beautiful as well as informative. 


The actuality of Miss Joyce Vanderplank’s delicately ex- 
ecuted frontispiece is matched throughout the book by the 
warmly tinted compositions of the unacknowledged artist of the 
other seven plates and Miss Stephenson’s own diagrams in the 
text exhibit the gifted technique of line drawing which often 
accompanies expert knowledge of nature. The index is adequate 
without being frighteningly lengthy. 

Altogether, this is not a book to be read as a text-book 
but one to be carried on seaside visits by any who “delight to 
gaze into rock pools and dabble an idle toe in the water on a 
summer’s day...... and to those keen spirits searching for some 
‘find’, oblivious of icy fingers and numb toes”. 


Stewart, V. Four Winds Island. Illus. by S. Hughes. 
256 pp. 7% X 5. ‘ Collins 8/6 
The summer holidays looked like being dreary for Mary 
Lockford, who was to spend them alone at St. Stephen’s School; 
but a letter arrived from the family solicitor and changed every- 
thing. Mary, an orphan, had inherited from her crusty old 
grandfather an island with a ruined castle, cottages and farms, 
and a tiny income. She at once went to the island to see for 
herself, met disagreeable Mrs. Ruddock the housekeeper, and 
a number of equally unfriendly island inhabitants, learnt about 
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the hatred they all had for her grandfather (a most neglectful 
landlord), and discovered that there was a mystery connected 
with the place. Mary invited her school chum Brenda, and a 
student friend, George, to come along, and then began adven- 
tures with lost jewels, a shady character called Buck (who tried 
to buy the island) and an unlikely half-wild girl who turns out 
to be Mary’s unknown sister. Boats, the sea, and the rocky 
islands form a good background for a rather far-fetched story. 
The characters are not very convincing but the uncritical girl 
of about eleven upwards who sees herself, like Mary Lockford, 
as the owner of a dream island will enjoy this tale in spite of 
its weaknesses. 


Street, D. The Dog-leg garden. Illus. by E. Cooke. 
231 pp. 84 X 54. ; , ‘ Oxford 7/6 


This is a quiet enjoyable tale, with an air of freshness, 
telling of outdoor activity and achievement. George and 
Daphne Osborne, who have recently come from the country 
to live in the town of Sedminster, are given a garden as a 
present from their father—a garden shaped like a dog’s leg. 
Here they are able to plan and play after their first misery in 
their small new ‘cooped-up’ home. They make friends, they 
find a ‘cave’ which they furnish and also solve a small mystery. 
The story, although slight, is interesting enough for all readers 
while young gardeners will find real pleasure in the book. 
There are sound values and credible characters and the publish- 
ers have produced a pleasant, attractive volume with good 
illustrations by Evelyn Cooke. 


Tennis. (“Know the Game’). 40 pp. 54 X 8. 


Educational Productions Ltd. 3/6 


The Laws of Cricket. (“Know the Game’). 48 pp. 
54+ xX8 . ‘ Educational Productions Ltd- 3/6 
Wattace, C. The Boy’s book of sport. 352 pp. 


84 X 6. 





Ward Lock 12/6 


These are reference books. The first two have the blessing 
of the highest possible authorities—the Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion and the Marylebone Cricket Club. They are first-rate 
brief guides to the rules and rudiments of each game and are 
illustrated by very clear sketches. 
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Mr. Wallace has provided a practical guide to all the most 
popular outdoor and indoor sports, games and pastimes. Over 
fifty are dealt with and there is no important omission. Some 
very good photographs and over a hundred line drawings add 
to the book’s usefulness. 


Tuompson, C. P- I carried the horn. Illus. by 
C. Hough. 254 pp. 74 X 5. . : Collins 8/6 


The children of We hunted hounds, an earlier book by 
the author, are, in this sequel, continuing to manage their own 
pack of hounds and lead the local fox hunts. This somewhat 
incredible situation is made more valid by the author’s treat- 
ment. The children’s successes are few and the many mistakes 
which they make are such as one would expect from ‘teen-age’ 
hunters. The characterization is good and Miss Thompson 
reveals a sure and intimate knowledge of hunting and country- 
side atmosphere. “I rode...... down into the valley grey and 
brown and beautiful to us with that friendly lasting beauty 
which comes when you’ve known a place for a long time...... . 
she writes and Miss Thompson obviously knows that kind of 
beauty. The book is primarily for the knowledgeable few and 
for those whose interests are countryside ones. The technicali- 
ties of hunting will no doubt baffle and deter the uninitiated 
while only the ‘horse book’ addicts will really favour the book. 
Other children might, however, be persuaded to read and so 
widen their knowledge of rural activities. A small glossary 
of hunting terms would have made the book more universally 
acceptable. 


TreasE, G. Enjoying books. Illus. 160 pp. 74 X 5. 
Phoenix House 7/6 
Geoffrey Trease explains at the beginning of this book 
} that the enjoyment of reading, like the enjoyment of music or 
art, is enhanced by the knowledge we bring to it, and in the 
following pages he sets out to help young people to find books 
they will like and to get the maximum pleasure out of them. 


The reader is told the qualities that make a book good, 
and in succeeding chapters there are explanations of the factors 
necessary to make certain classes of literature, such as short 
stories, poems and tales of travel, good of their kind. There 
are many extracts quoted to illustrate the author’s points and, 
probably because of the excellent choice of extracts, I found 
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the chapter on biographies the most successful. The chapter 
on plays was the dullest, and the extracts quoted from plays with 
which I was not already familiar, failed to arouse in me any 
desire to read them. 


The last chapter gives a brief account, without any tech- 
nicalities, of actual book production and explains the impor- 
tance of paper, illustrations, type and binding. There is 
advice on buying and borrowing books, and a mention of the 
pleasures that come from joining a local literary society or the 
National Book League. Finally there is a list of books to read, 
including many titles not already mentioned in the text, with 
those books which are especially suitable for younger readers 
marked accordingly. The illustrations are all taken from 
books which are discussed by the author. 


My one real criticism of this book is that 1 soon found 
myself irked by the author’s style; the repeated use of questions 
to the reader and the asides, not always absolutely relevant, 
gave me a feeling that I was reading a series of papers originally 
given as talks or lectures to an audience of young people. 
However this book, which is a volume in the ‘Excursion 
Series’, is a useful one and should prove most valuable in actin# 
as an introduction to the world of adult literature and in help- 
ing young readers to develop a taste for books and to become 
discriminating readers. 


VALLANCE, R. The Nix and other plays. 183 pp. 
74 X 5. ; ‘ Harrap 6/- 





Miss Vallance i is an : eiieaiaal writer and producer of 
plays and this book reflects her competence. The introduction 
is helpful and wise, and the production notes are practical. The 
plays themselves are skillfully constructed, often to introduce 
a good number of characters, and speech and movements arc 
well planned. 


The standards and methods of production described in the 
introduction imply that these plays are intended for adolescents 
or adults; a note to the first play, however, points out that an 
unsophisticated production by juniors can be very effective. The 
subject matter of the plays too makes it probable that they 
will be used for younger children, and this would be a pity for, 
although their plots use fairy-tale and legendary material, the 
author’s interpretation needs adult knowledge to understand it. 
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Three of the plays, for example, are concerned with the impact 
of Christianity on an earlier mythology; the de-thronement of 
Pan at the Nativity, the anguish of the mer people, the Nixies, 
because they have no souls, the dangers to the un-christened 
child of being stolen by the fairies. The pathos and conflict 
of these situations must be beyond the understanding of child- 
ren under twelve. The verse form of these plays is effectively 
planned for choral speech, and, particularly for the adult, the 
atmosphere is strengthened by associations that come with 
echoes of Milton, Shakespeare or Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
but once again one asks whether a tougher, and more exact, 
less evocative and hypnotic form of speech would not be better 
for children. 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


BucHANAN, A. Film Making from Script to Screen. 
Illus. 159 pp. 74 X 5. ‘ Phoenix House 8/6 
Mr. Buchanan is well known for his books and broadcasts 
on film making, cinema appreciation, many of them for boy 
and girl filmgoers. ‘This book is for the advanced young student 
or for the adult who wants to understand how a film is made, 
how a producer thinks, how a director carries out the mind 
of the producer, how the camera can be made to play its part, 
how to cut, and soon. Mr. Buchanan is a competent and clear 
thinker himself and knows the great art of putting his informa- 
tion over to the uninformed in language they can understand. 
Originally published in 1937, Script to Screen makes a welcome 
reappearance, rewritten so as to bring it up to date. Serious 
minded film fans will find it a mine of fascinating facts which 

4 are not too technical for the non-scientific reader. 


HackMaN, D. W. First year up. Illus. by W. A. 
Sillince. 208 pp. 74 X 44. ' ‘ Dent 8/6 


The first impression one gets on reading this book is that 
except that ‘projects’ have now superseded ‘correlation’, a 
distinction with perhaps not so much difference as the innovators 
imagine, life in a training college has not noticeably altered in 
the last thirty years. That fact does not, however, invalidate 
an interesting and amusing story of the life and reactions of 
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first year students. The book has substance—it gives a truc 
picture of the work involved in training to be a teacher and it 
does not shirk the difficulties that arise when students make 
their first attempts to put theory into practice. Various types 
of would-be teachers are presented—those with a natural gift 
for the profession, those with an earnest sense of vocation and 
sometimes less natural aptitude and those who have just drift- 
ed into the most obvious calling. The Lecturers are reasonable 
individuals qualified by experience and ability for their task 
and relations between them and the students are good. The 
author has taken pains to present a true and not exaggerated 
view of her subject and girls contemplating entering the pro- 
fession will, after reading this book, have a clearer idea of 
what they may expect at the beginning of their course. 


Lorts, N. Esther, a Portrait. 160 pp. 8 X 5. 
Frontispiece. ' ‘ ; M. Joseph 8/6 


This story of Esther and Ahasuerus is presented as a 
story for girls in their ’teens because, says the author in her fore- 
word, Queen Esther was a“ teenager ”; but girls in their ’teens 
present as complex a market as any other. To my mind, their 
demands vary with the educational level. Those who are pre- 
paring for Matriculation and further education certainly do not 
want books specially written for them. They read at adult 
level, though their inexperience of life may limit their apprecia- 
tion and choice to some extent. The girls who leave school 
at fifteen and go out to work may be immature in mind but 
are often more experienced in other ways; their reading appears 
to be more often on a much lower intellectual level. I rather 
doubt whether this book will interest anyone below the first 
group and, therefore, I believe it should be examined by adult 
standards. 


It is a strange story, and to my mind loses something of 
its historical significance when shown in the glamorous colours 
of a modern spectacular film. The original strikes a note which 
echoes on with a certain relevance to these post-Hitler times, 
in that Esther and Mordecai, her kinsman, were the chosen 
instruments of God for the saving of His people, the Jews, 
from total extermination throughout all the lands which ranged 
from India to Abyssinia, on account of the wounded vanity of 
one bad man, Haman. 
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Norah Lofts is at her best, I think, when she is letting 
the tightly compressed Bible description unfold and spread out 
before our eyes, acting simply as the medium which persuades 
those pregnant words to yield their utmost meaning. To my 
mind she fails when she takes liberties with the original for 
the sake of a splash of colour; for the words themselves, when 
allowed to speak, are often sufficient to light up the most 
dramatic of effects. However, she certainly stimulated my 
mind sufficiently to send me back to the Old Testament, to read 
the tale afresh—and I must confess I found more in the familiar 
words of the Authorised Version than in her free telling. Hers 
quite failed to give me the little shiver which I remember from 
my first acquaintance with the story, and still I feel, at the 
words when the King asks his right-hand man, in all ignorance 
then of what has been planned, “ What shall be done to the 
man whom the King delighteth to honour?” 


In the moment of moments, the Chosen People are justi- 
fied in their faith, and the strong arm of the Lord strikes once 
more in their defence. Jew or Christian, atheist or agnostic, 
the sensitive reader cannot but be touched by the strength of 
the parable in the original ; but I felt the climax failed in Miss 
Lofts’ telling, conflicting interests having been interpolated 
round the single purpose of the Bible story. 


Perrau_t, C. Fairy tales. Illus. by Philippe Jullian. 
111 pp. 8 X 53. 


Bodley Head 7/6 


This new edition of the famous tales is not, we imagine, 
aimed at a juvenile audience so much as to those of their elders 
who take an academic interest in the subject of fairy tales. The 
Tales appear just as Perrault wrote them complete with 
Morals. Philippe Jullian’s illustrations have that woolly, 
scratchy style which children so greatly dislike. 


Other editions will be of more use in the Junior Library 
particularly that published by Roger Ingram. 
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Illustration by T. R. Freeman from The Lark on the Wing (O.U.P.) 








WOODFIELD & STANLEY 


offer the above catalogue of books in the belief that it will be of 
much use to all librarians. It represents our choice of worth 
while books for children under ten and we are confident that 
it will take its place on librarians reference shelves as being 


of permanent value. The second part, now ready for the 


printer, will contain what we consider to be the best available 


> books for children from ten to fourteen. 


A copy of the above catalogue will be sent you post free on 
request. 








The Stanley Press Ltd., 


Dewsbury 











